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By a friend. N. 
DR. NATHAN SMITH. 


fin Address occasioned by the Death of Nathan Smith, 
M. D., delivered by the appointment of the Faculty 
of Medicine, March 26, 1829. By William Allen, 
D. D., President of Bowdoin College. pp. 31. 


When a great man dies, the voice of Eulogy and the 
tongue of the Public Press commemorate his name. And 
it is well, for thereby we remind the world that it has sus- 
tained a loss, and excite men to a noble emulation of de- 


parted worth and talents. It is an honourable principle of 


our nature, that it suffers not such a one to pass from the 
earth, without transmitting his memory to coming genera- 
tions, embalmed with our grateful acknowledgments of his 
services to man. It gives to enterprise and exertion the 
bright hope, that even when this mortal frame shall have 
been scattered to the elements, the noble achievement and 
the high purpose shall live with an increasing freshness in 
the remembrances of posterity. 

Dr. Nathan Smith was one of those uncommon men, 
who, unaided by the opportunities of education, or the 
smiles of patronage or blind chance, raised himself, by the 
force of his own genius simply, to a distinguished reputa- 


tion inthe world. At an age when people generally exhi- | 


bit the first, and oftentimes, the ripest fruits of their exer- 
tions, he was engaged in reclaiming the soil, and pursuing 
the wolf and the bear through the untrodden forests of Ver- 
mont ; yet death removed him at a green old age, covered 
with laurels, and followed by the kind regrets of his fellow- 
men. Whether we look at his unwearied labours in the 
cause of medical education, or to his improvements in the 
practice of his profession, and the influence of his opinions 
on his brethren, he must equally be considered as one of 
the greatest benefactors—it would not be too much per- 
haps, to say the greatest—of medical science in this coun- 
try. Ata time when only three medical schools existed in 


the United States, and but one of them in New-England, 
and that in a languishing condition, he projected the estab- | 


lishment of a medical school at Hanover, N. H., then in 


the very midst of the wilderness, embarked for Europe to 
obtain the skeleton of a library and the necessary appara- || 


tus, returned home, opened his school, and, excepting the 


assistance of a pupil during two years, carried on the whole | 
business of instruction usually pursued at medical schools, 
After having | 
engaged a second time in the work of establishing a medi- I 


alone and unsupported for twelve years. 


cal school at New-Haven, and having arrived at an age || 
when men commonly feel themselves entitled to the privi- |, 


lege of less arduous and stirring exertions, we find him 
again, the first and almost sole teacher of medicine in the 
new school at Brunswick. 

But it was not merely in his capacity of teacher that he 
advanced the interests of education. He was ever im- 
pressing the youth who attended his instructions, with a 
sense of the high and responsible character of their pro- 
fession, and inculcating the consequent necessity of neglect- 
ing no means whatever to qualify themselves for the per- 
formance of its duties. He made them believe that it was 
no every-day task on which they were about to enter, nor 
one which needed but a year or two of preparation, and 
then all was finished ; but that it was a field of labour to 
which the longest life, the richest experience, and the hard- 
est study, could place no limits. It was a sluggish mind 
indeed, which after contact with him, would not be excited 


never exhibited that cruel intolerance, too often manifested 


ty, and to the degree of respectability and intelligence in- | 
cumbent on its members. Towards limited capacities he 


by great geniuses in their intercourse with inferiors, but ig-_ 


norance and false pretension, seldom escaped his cutting 
rebuke. 


shrewdness, and plain, straight-forward common-sense, 
than by the depth and strength of its grasp ; rather by dis- 
tinctness of conception, than by originality of thinking and 
enlargement of views. As a consequence of these quali- 

ties possessed in an eminent degree, he was oftener led to 

simplify than to create ; to pull down old land-marks, than 

to set up new ones. Not that this detracts in the least 
| from his character as a great man,.for these qualities have, 
perhaps, as frequently conducted té valuable results in the 
sciences, as those of a more imposing nature, which com- 
mand to a greater degree the admiration of men. 
tient of the subtleties and refinements of more speculative 
minds, he contemplated only those distinct and prominent 
| features with which nature had marked the subjects that 
arrested his attention. 
times fell short of those less obvious, but not less valuable 
principles, which are evolved only in the process of long 
and persevering development, and which the world are 
| disposed, too much perhaps, to consider as the surest testi- 
mony of original, native talent. He was content with 
those views which are presented with vivid distinctness to 


Impa- 


In this manner, he no doubt some- 


the eye of strong, inflexible common-sense, and considered 
them as sufficient for all useful and necessary purposes. 
Hence, he was sometimes subjected to the charge of look- 
ing, as it is commonly phrased, only at the surface of 
things, being unable, or unwilling to penetrate into the re- 
gions that lay beyond. The charge was unjustly made, for 
his views were not’ only clear and simple, but they were 
profound and peculiar ; and though we should admit that 
his views were limited to the surface, yet it is also true, 
that he looked upon it with a distinctness and extent of vi- 


| sion with which few men have the fortune to be gifted.— 
In his opinions he manifested an independence, and sturdy 


scrutiny of the soundest and highest among them. He 
never flinched from collision, and the result always showed 
that his reputation was not of that misty nature which may 
deceive the distant eye, but disappears before the first rude 
wind that touches it. Few physicians have left behind 


| them so high a place in the estimation of a multitude of 


Dr. Smith’s mind was characterized, rather by a certain 


reliance upon himself, that strongly contrasted with that | 
timidity, and respect for precedent, which enfeebled the | 


| minds of many with whom he was brought into contact. | 


He drew his truths from nature herself, and this source he 
regarded as paramount to all human authority. He never 
suffered the operations of his mind to be cramped in this 


| coin a phrase, which rigidly enforces a trivial point of doc- 

trine, and sees in the hundredth part of a grain of medi- 
|| cine, an effect on the issue of a disease, and fixes indelibly 
Thus endowed by nature, and blessed with a 
| in the treasures of a most extensive observation, he brought 
| light to whatever subject he investigated, irresistible to 
| those who had before seen in it nothing but darkness and 
confusion. 





If the confidence and applauses of the multitude were 
any sure evidence of real merit, Dr. Smith could exhibit 
it to a greater degree than any other physician of our coun- 
try. But it is on the opinions of the profession alone, that 
an enduring reputation in medicine must be grounded, and 
it must be raised by very different means from those, which 
serve well enough to elicit the stare and blind admiration 
of people utterly ignorant of the nature and requirements 
of the science. His great range of business conducted to 








manner, nor enslaved by that Old-Bettyism, if we may || 


| 





their brethren, and established it, not by lying report and 
noisy pretensions, but by frequent and familiar personal in- 
tercourse, as Dr. Smith. His practice was characterized 
by penetration, accuracy of diagnosis, and a disregard of 
old rules and forms which had nothing to recommend them 
but long-established routine, and professional dogmas. If 
he may be justly charged with having sometimes maintained 
an unlimited and even ridiculous confidence in the powers 
of certain remedial agents, the fault may be ascribed to his 
belief in the simplicity of diseased actions, rather than an 
empirical disposition, or an indolence in the work of thor- 
ough and minute investigation. ‘The tendency of experi- 
ence to constantly diminish the number of remedies, is on 
the whole a good one, unless this circumscription of the 
Materia Medica be carried, as it too often is, by old physi- 
cians, to a most unwarrantable degree. It would be no 
easy matter to say which practice is most pernicious in its 
results ; that which ranges with an uncertain and unhesitat- 
ing step over the whole field of remedies, or that of riding 
a single hobby with persevering assiduity, till the duty 
of thinking and investigation becomes laborious and un- 
needed. 

Dr. Smith’s views of disease were generally of an en- 
larged and philosophical nature, though far removed from 
that ontology, which under the semblance of profound 
ideas, gives nothing but empty words. In diseased actions, 
he recognised the control of physiological laws, as constant 
and binding as those which regulate the actions of health. 
Under the operation of these laws, he saw a restorative 
power in the system, competent to counteract to a certain 
degree the noxious influence of external causes, and con- 
demned that officious interference with Nature’s actions 
which has heaped shame and disgrace upon the healing 
art. 


His ideas on the relations of diseases, and the point of 
view in which they should be studied, strongly shows how 
far he was in advance of the common modes of thinking 
When John Mason Good pub- 
lished his arrangement of diseases founded on physiological 
principles, he was considered as having opened a new path, 
which would lead to most invaluable results in the study of 

diseased action. Yet Dr. Smith, for years before, had 
used in his lectures an arrangement of the same na- 
ture, in which several of his classes contained the 


among his cotemporaries. 


| on its possessor the character of small, feeble, and narrow. || same diseases, and bore the same names, as some of 
y tich || Dr. Good’s. This arrangement was published by Dr. 


| Smith in an edition which he edited of Wilson Philips’ 

work on Fevers, and if it had not come to the knowledge 
of English physicians, it was their fault—it would have 
been well for them then, as they are obliged now, to read 
occasionally an American book. We would not detract 
from any of the merit which Dr. Good can reasonably 
claim of starting an original conception, since if one thing 
of this sort can be possibly found in the voluminous effu- 
sions of this paragon of dullness, we cheerfully give him 
the credit thereof. We therefore acquit him of the guilt 
of plagiarism, singular as this coincidence certainly ap- 
pears. , 

_ It was as a surgeon that Dr. Smith was best known to 
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And we know not one, 





his reputation must chiefly rest. 
uninfluenced by personal feeling, who will deny that the 

























high repute which he enjoyed throughout the whole of 
New-England, was founded on surgical abilities of a first- 


rate character. In the investigation of surgical diseases, 
he evinced a remarkable share of that tact which the | 
French have laid down as a most easential constituent in the 

qualifications of a good surgeon. He found their treatment 
overburdened with a useless mass of prescriptions and re- 
gulations, the relics of old hospital-surgery in Europe, 
which had no other effect in the world, but to exercise the 


patience of the surgeon, and throw obstacles in the way of 


whole life to strip off these cumbersome appendages, and 
make it plain and simple, as nature herself bad made it. 
The student who came to his lectures fresh from his books, 
saw with astonishment, opinions and practices which to his 
mind had come elothed with all the authority of gospel 
truths, sinking into insignificance before his plain, straight- 


forward, but irresistible logic. We question whether any 





individual can be found who has benefitted surgery more, 











by simplifying it, than Dr. Smith. Not however that the 





quantity of skill and knowledge necessary to the successful 











practice of the art, was in any degree diminished, but that 








it was exerted in a more direct and eflicacious manner. It 











was the perversion of this skill and knowledge, not their 











proper application, which he so forcibly reprobated : for he 














was the last man ia the world to lower the requisites of a 





good surgeon. 











As a practical surgeon, Dr. Smith was pre-eminently dis- 
I - ) 








tinguished for the bolduess and success of his operations. 











However little connexion we may be disposed to place be- 
tween the termination of internal diseases and the adminis- 
tration of medicines, yet it must be admitted that in surge- 
ry, success is the strongest evidence of skill. ‘The favour- 
able result of the terrible operations which he sometimes 


performed, is to be attributed in no small degrce to gievt 





nicety of dissection, and av accurate acquaintance with the 














condition of the disease. [t does not aflect equally alike 








the termination of the case, whether the knife parsues its 











course at hap-hazard, or is guided through every jot of its 











way by the strong, clear light of anatomical knowledge. 








He performed the operation for stone twenty-six times, and 











every case but the first two terminated well ; the unfevour- 








able result of these, he attributed to his having followed 














the directions laid down in the most approved hooks of 











surgery, instead of exercising his own judgmeut as in the 














last. Here was a measure of success which few surgeons 








have ever equalled ; and it was no less remarkable ia other 











operations, particularly that of couching. 











convinced of the necessity of an operation, there were ro 











ordinary difficulties that could deter him from performing 








it, insomuch that be sometimes subjected his conduct to 








the charge of fool-hardy temerity. With less certainty in 





his mind respecting the state of the disease, and a less per- 











fect knowledge of what he was about, the charge woald 








undoubtedly have been justly preferred against him. His 








celebrated operation for extirpating the ovary in ovarian 








dropsy, is an instance in point. Though he knew that the 








operation had always been considered exceedingly hazard- 








ous, and been pronounced by Morgagni, the illustrious in- 








vestigator of the ** Seats and Causes of Disease,’’ to be 
5 








impossible ; yet he did not hesitate to perform it for the 








first time, in a case where it seemed to furnish the only 








chance of relief. Its perfect success alone saved his repu- 











tation as a surgeon ; its failure would have given his con- 








duct the appearance of the most shameless quackery. Its 








practicability thus demonstrated, immediataly led to its 








performance in Europe, where its results have been attend- 





ed by the most flattering success. 








As a lecturer, he possessed qualities which in a remark- 
able degree endeared him to students, and led them to re- 
gard the opportunity of having listened to his instructions 
as athng to be remembered all their life after. 














Drawing 





largely from the rich store-house of his own observation, 
and dealing out by the hour his strong good sense, enliven- 














the restorative process, and it was the endeavour of his | 


Wheua he was | 





| had a charm to medical students, which deeper philosophy, 
| and higher finish of style might have failed in conveying. 
| They were not only filled with most useful instruction, but 
they threw an air of interest over the science which must 
have excited his hearers to acquire « more thorough ac- 
quaintance with its principles and practice. If it was his 

fault to make his lectures convey the results of his own ex- 
perience rather than of the profession generally, it is one so 
| common with teachers of extensive practice, that many 
perhaps will not agree with us in recogyising it as such in 
him. 


| In his intercourse with students, he not only showed that 

he considered them as gentlemen, and entitled to the treat- 
ment which one gentleman receives from anviher without 
distinction of age ; but he manifested a degree of kindness 
and regard towards them, as different as possible from that 





repulsive hauteur in the manners of some teachers, which 


seems to say to every living thing around them, approach 
me not, for f am better than thee. He knew how to be 
familiar and even playful, without sinking his own charac- 


Possessin 


ter, or compromising the dignity of his office. g 
the social virtues in a high degree, fond of hilarity and | 
good humour, his company was always admired and sought 
With | 


| all his fand of joke and story, his humour was not of that | 


after by old and young, by the serious and the gay. 


sort which delights in coarse and vulgar associations, which | 


| begins in a bore and explodes in a horse-laugh, congenial 
|| to the spirit of the bar-room or the stable, though disgust- | 
|| ing in the parlour ; but was regulated by a good taste that | 
made it to be enjoyed by the most cultivated and polished 
minds. Some degree of humour is peculiarly agreeable in 
a physician ; but we had rather behold the most sombre 
church-yard gravity that ever overshadowed the human 
countenance, than hear those eflusions of humour where 


every story hinges on an obscenity, and every joke is | 


rounded off by a filthy allusion. Polluted must be the con- 
ceptions that engender it, and corrupt the taste that can re- 


lish the nauseous dose. Yet such things are ! 


Dr. Smith’s heart was the abode of kindness, and of all 
the most honourable feelings of our nature. 


Toil, saflering 
and danger were never suffered to deter him from the faith- 
| ful performance of his duties, whether the subject of them 


was rich, or poor, known or unknown. That liberality 


and openheartedness of disposition, which kept him a poor 


man even to his death, were not exerted in the gratification 
of his own wishes simply, but found its subjects among the 
Distin- 
guished and admired as he was, no man could be more 
modest and unpretending, and none could more cordially 


| childcen of poverty and misfortane every where. 


despise that professional trickery and parade in which some 


men who ought to be above it, are oftentimes apt to in- 
He claimed but little for himself, avd that little 
| was readily granted. 


dulge. 


| Such was the character of Dr. Smith.—a man whose 
| name will not soon be forgotten in the annals of American 
surgery. But we cannot close this hasty notice, without 
mentioning an incident recorded in President Allen's Ad* 
dress, which cheered the last moments of his existence. 


It seems, that on his dying bed, the fact that he should 


leave one son behind him unprovided with the means of 
getting an honourable footing in the world, troubled his 
soal and embittered bis peace of mind ; that while in this 
situation, a physician from Poston, who had been a pupil 
of his, visited him, and gave him the assurance that his son 


should be properly provided for. We happen to know 


this gentleman, and we know that it is but one among the 
acts of generous munificence which he is ever performing. 
If this is the manner in which he intends to exert the pow- 
er which he possesses of doing good, we heartily wish him 


(iod speed. We say not this to flatter the living, but to 
induce those endowed with similar power, to consider that 
in the eyes of their fellow-creatures, one act like this, is 
more worthy of admiration, than the greenest laurel ever 


|| bound upoa the brows of geuius. 


= — — es — —— SS 
the public ; and it is upon his merits in this capacity, that | ed by frequent sallies of blunt, playful humour, his lectures 





Some facts borrowed here; the rest good. NN, 


IMPEDIMENTS TO AMERICAN LITERA. 
TURE. 


We have neglected American scenery, and loved 
to linger among the feudal castles, towers, clois- 
ters, ivy-mautled churches, parks, and cottages of 
the old world. What the greatest poets of Europe 
have touched upon andl pictured, we have taken 
up after them, and attempted to delineate ; and 
this, too, when we had never seen the objects de- 
seribed, aud knew them only by the impression 
made on our memories, A borrowed, artificial 
stage look, has therefore generally characterized 
our literature. It bas travelled too such on turn 
pikes; aud has hardly ever dared to look into, 
much less to explore the unvisited places of the 
new world, Is there nothing in our country— 
vothing in our vast, bold scenery, worth atteation? 
We liye aitnong no imausolemus of the dead, we 
have ho gorgeous structures towering to the clouds 
and tottering to their downfall, no pyramids piled 
up hy the tiseries of men, no temples, cities, like 
Kerculaneum and Pompeii, buried in the depths of 











| R. 


earth, no bloody fiekis like Waterloo, where the 


| Bower and strength of nations were cut off; no 
| 


inonasteries, no cathedrals, whose long aisles and 
aspiring avehes once rung with the loud chant of 
monks and nuns. Ours is not a land of chivalry, 
where bruised armour, pike, helmet, and buckler, 


up for mouumeuts: we have uone of the dissolution 
and wreck of the old world about us, none of her 
overthrown statues, obelisks, or ceuotapls ; no dis- 
mautled castles, once echoing with joyous revelry, 
now stripped of their rude ornaments, inhabited 
| but by the owl or fox, or huge phantoms flitting 
| forever about their ol homes. But who that has 
| ever turned over the pages of our antiquarian his- 
tory, the dark ages of American story; who that 
has ever cast au eye toward the aborigines of this 
country, has lacked space for the imagination to 
stray in? Who that has ever struck the bones of 
}an fndian warrior, has not called back the time 
when this monarch of the forests roved hither and 
thither over all Ainerica, as if it were his own? 
when the wild woods rung with the sound of the 
war-whoop or ihe war-song? when the painted 
savages leaped and shouted hefore their fettered 
evemy? Who that has ever seen an Indian 
mound, or Iudian relic, has not felt a touch of the 
spirit within him, a kindling of the fancy, or a rush 
of thought, as if he were treading upon hallowed 
ground, or lingering among the sanctuaries of the 
‘dead? Aside from heathen mythology, Homer 
had no greater characters to bring upon the ficld 
than we have. The siege of Troy, the death of 
Hecior, or the bravery of Achilles, are animating 
iucidenis, it is true: but who that ever reflected 
upon the character of an Indian warrior, his lero- 
ism, contempt of death, his rough but touching 
eloqnence, the depth of darkness iu which his early 
history is buricd, has not sceu a spacious field for 
rowantic story or poctic fiction? Let our novelists 
and poets, then, confine themselves to the rude 
grandeur of Aiwerican seenery; let them consider 
that where cities are uow lifting themselves up in 
gorgeous magiiliccnee, the keen-eyed savage chas- 
ed the bear, the pauther, or the catamount, through 
dim, pathless forests; that places which were un- 
tenanted hut by the creatures of darkness, are now 


full of the din of civilized life, stripped of their 


| that once clattered together in strife, are wow lung 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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woody covering, and resounding with the roar of 
cities; that where boundless prairies, mantled with 
tall grass, or vast levels, crowded and overshadowed 
with interminable forests, and every variety of tree, 
from the tall, naked pines, to the lofty oak, out- 
stretching its giant arms to the skies; the glossy, 
unrippled lake, over which the Indian tilted in his 
birch-canoe; the rude cliffs towering to the skies, 
unvisited but by the lightning of heaven, or the 
eagle in her upward career ; majestic rivers rolling 
along through untracked solitudes, tumbling over 
precipices, ail throwing up their spray like a cloud 
alive with rainbows—where the buffalo laved his 


sides, or the wild deer skipped al] the day long—that || \. rine j 
4 Ph ~ || Your whole aim is to degrade her. Both will pro- 


| fane a woman without remorse ; but he will do it |) 


these mountains, plains, hills and valleys, were once 
alive with a mighty nation, now chased away from 
the sepulchres of their fathers, and pushed onward 
even to the waters of the Pucific. Let them look 
well, I say, to their own land, and they will need 
neither gods nor goddesses, nymphs nor Dryads to 
wear the tissu@s of their fancy. If ours is not a 
classic soil, with an Olympus or Parnassus to 
throw their enchantments about us, it is a land 
teeming with interesting incidents ; with the tradi- 
tionary legends of our forefathers, who fled from 
place to place to escape the tomahawk of the In- 
dian; with the wrongs of a people stern and un- 
bending, pious and bigoted, who broke from the 
thraldom of the old world for liberty, and who 
came, bearing in their hands the elements of war 
and desolation, the seeds of intemperance and dis- 
ease, to sweep off nations freer than they—a peo- 
ple who have sprung up as it were, out of the 


Such works must bring an interest with them, if 

they are true descriptions, aside from the imagina- 

tioh of the writer, and the fascinations of his story. 
A. 








LIVE YANKEES---NO. 1. 


Call her Martha, man—call her Martha ; I never 
| shall get along at all, if you don’t. I’m a sort of a 
voluptuary, Cousin Richard. 

No, no, Jerry, you are a sensualist. You have a 





low opinion of woman. The voluptuary las not— 
| he would elevate her image, if it were only for the 
pleasure of pulling it down from a higher place. 


| with down-cast eyes—in shadow and in solitude— 
| with a trembling hand—a convulsed heart—and a 
| Silence, like that of death. But you, Jerry,—you 
| would dethrone the yery angels, that you worship, 
| in broad day-light—immolate them on the house- 


|| tops,—yea, sin openly, before the multitude. 


Well—so did King David. 

Jerry Brooke! I wouldn’t have the base, wretch- 
ed, uncomfortable opinion of woman, that you 
have—no—not for the whole world. 

Of womaukind, you mean! But you forget the 
blessed and bright exceptions I make every hour. 

And whiy those-exceptions ? 

Why, even Mahomet, or Mohammed, as we say 
now, had three exceptions in favour of two wives 
and a daughter, (I believe.) But after all, you 
wont understand me. J know women better than 





earth, levelling forests, spreading an empire over a 
boundless continent, and conjuring up cities and 
villages, as if with a few words of power. 

We have even in New-England a fund of char- 
acter, Which one or two of our writers, it is true, 
have drawn upon; but which yet contains many 
materials for the poet and novelist. Sir Walter 
Scott and Burns have contrived to give an interest 
to the barren scenery and unromantic character of 


their native Scotland; and why may not Ameri- | 


cans as well give interest to the bold, uncompro- 
mising character of the Puritan fathers, to that 
stern, indomitable spirit which led them to flee 
from the homes of their boyhood, and becoine the 
founders of a new empire? The time is coming, 
when the rock of Plymouth, andthe journey of our 
forefathers across the unknown waters, will be more 
famous in story, than the voyage of the Argonauts; 
more important in its results than the collection of 
that band of outcasts who leagued together to 
build up the “Eternal City.” We only want to 
have the mighty consequences of that settlement 
fully portrayed ; to see the sister states branching 
out into nations; to have the veneration we pay to 
antiquity, given to their enterprise—and then, the 
rock of Plymouth will rank as high in classic story, 
as the fabled haunts of Jupiter or the seven hills of 
Rome. Let our writers come to our fire-sides, and 
tell us what is doing there; let them describe the 
genuine Puritan-spirit that led our ancestors in 
zeal for their faith to persecuting and destroying all 
who were not of their faith; that roughness now 
wearing away by vices which generally creep up- 
on every nation as it comes to maturity ; let them 
describe the character of the American husband- 
men, who are marching out in the wilderness to 
build up a home for themselves and their children ; 
the unsophisticated hospitality of New-England 
manners, her holidays, sports, and amusements.— 


you do, a thousand times over; nay, and what is 
more—I believe, too, that I have a profounder ven- 
eration for the virtue of a woman, whien it is virtue ; 
a finer relish for her beauty ; a more devout sense 
of her sanctity, when she ts pure,—and more char- 
|| ity, amillion times over—inark me, Richard—for 
|| her infirmities,—more pity for her transgressions, 
|| than any of you outrageously virtuous men, who 
| pretend to think so highly of her. Look ye, Rich- 
ard. ‘Women are like men, with more sensibility, 
and with stronger passions—which, being continu- 
ally inflamed and exasperated by restraint, are, 
therefore, more ungovernable under a like degree 
of provocation. 

Nonsense,—but let us leave the subject,—I 
hate it. : 

O, that’s because you’re in love, Richard. One 
might as well show a looking-glass to a mad dog, 
as the true features of human nature to a ian in 
love. Stop—I’ll have you—If this were not the 
case, do you believe that any woman would ever 
undergo the suffering and sorrow of a mother, the 
agony and throes of child-birth, a second time? 
Nay, sir—our Maker is just. The life of woman is 
fuller of sorrow—her intervals of relief are fewer, 
and shorter, than ours; and, therefore,—mark me, 
Richard Olney,—tlierefore, do I conclude that her 
visible pleasures are more intense ; and that she 
has other pleasures, of which we know nothing. 
A mother, for example, who is suckling her child, 
look into her deep clear eyes, and you will sec 
there the most unequivocal evidence of secret and 
very sincere pleasure. No, no, Richard, I will not 
be driven away from the question; I do. say that 
the female must have, by nature, a more continual 
and abiding, a more inward and irritating love for 
her young, and for the male, than the male has for 
the female, or for his young. In fact, we can see 
that this is the case, with all animals but man; and 
why should it not be with him? If it were not so, 
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would any young woman, who has ever heard the 
cries of a mother in labour, be willing to risk a 
similar trial, by marriage? No, no,—it is all in 
vain, to talk about women in this foolish way.— 
Women are like men; with more animal sensibili- 
ty; and all that prevents them from acting like 
men, or worse, Richard—I know what I say—is 
public opinion—education. Look at the South-Sea 
Islands; at Italy; Turkey; or among the aban- 
doned. Are they not more licentious, more shame- 
less than mein? 

They are not, cousin Jerry; but if they were— 

They are, I tell you; and, whether they are, or 
| not, if you are their friend, you will grant me so 
much. Because, if their nature be what I say it is, 
| they deserve more praise for their virtue, a thous- 
and times over. Nay, did you never ‘ happen in,’ 
among a crowd, with a delicate woman? Have 
you not often found a difficulty in keeping her 
back? Ergo, she has no objection to being 
squeezed lawfully ; no objection to being crushed, 
by men, where it is no reproach to her. But more, 
much more: Compare the modesty of the male 
and female, in the newly-married, three weeks or 
so, after marriage——. Q. E. D. 

Jerry—Jerry ! I wouldn’t have you for my inti- 
mate companion, for all the world. You would 
poison my blood, at the fountain. This is down- 
right blasphemy. Wasn’t your mother a woman ? 

Yes. Let us change the subject. Yes. One 
word, however. I know the villany of man; the 
helplessness of woman. Hear me, though—when 
T see one that has gone astray, I can pity her—re- 
lieve her—forgive her—Can you 2? I stand up, and 
proclaim that women are frail—frail as the lush 
flower of summer, that faints at your breath. But 
| you, and such as you, say—No, no, they are not 
frail! You expect too much from themn—I do not. 
You tell them they are impregnable by nature. I 
do not. Look to the consequences of your doctrine. 
Your disciples delight in danger—mine run away 
| froin it. Look at the conduct of experienced wo- 
| men—mothers. They believe as I do; else why 
| do they keep watch, and guard over their daugh- 
ters, as they do? And what is all their precaution 
and watchfulness, their anxiety and alarm,—what 
| is it but a secret avowal of their inherent frailty— 
a nature never to be trusted, except with a hus- 
band? Yet mothers know what is best for their 
offspring, and they are likely to do it. You are in 
love, Richard; soam J. But you love to declaim 
about women; I do not. See who will hold out 
| longest—that’s all. I talk, in my natural voice, 
you see, though I believe what I say; you, as if you 
| would believe what you say, if you could. You 
‘never appear to say what you mean, nor to mean 
what you say. Now, mark me—from this hour, I 
predict your downfall. You expect too much of 
women. It will be the death of you, and of them. 

















—_—______] 





Our old friend, Astra, again. N. 


EDUCATION, SKETCHES OF CHARAC- 
TER, &c. 


It will never do for our country boys to get above 
work, or to marry wives to support in idleness. 
Farmers can’t get along without industrious wives 
—more than one half depends upon the women. 
A smart, active country lad, by the name of Henry 
****, who managed to get a-head rather better 
than his neighbours, took it into his wise noddle, 
that he must have somebody for a wife, rather 
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smarter than a common country girl. Just as these 
great notions were uppermost, Adalina Albina 
Lackheart came from Boston into his neighbour- 
hood, to make a visit to her cousins. 


This miss 
carried her head high, dressed extravagantly, and 
manifested by her actions that she felt herself of 
more consequence than twenty country girls.— 
Poor Henry thought if he could get this lump of 
vanity tied to him, his fortune would be made. 
He did get her; she was poor, and as proud as 
poor. She could not milk, nor churn, nor make 
cheese ; she was not strong enough in her hands ; 
and she knew nothing about house-work. She 
never was brought up to do any thing; but to go 
to balls and parties, to dance and sing, play the 
piano, and make a few tawdry ornaments with 
caterpillar silk. \Henry was obliged, not only to 
hire a house-keeper, but a man too, to carry on his 
farm, for his delicate wife could not endure to see 
him look so sweaty and dirty. 
him to be ready to wait upon her, ride about with 
her, go abroad with her, &c. 


Besides she wanted 


Their wiser, but 
more humble neighbours envied them not; for they 
foresaw what their fate would be. Henry durst 
not tell his wife that his income would not support 
their manner of living. Ina few years, he was in 
debt to every body that would trust him; he 
bought tickets in the lottery, in the hope of retriev- 
ing his fortune, but drew nothing. As he was go- 
ing to town one day, his wife told him to get this, 
that, and the other for herself, and ever so much 
trumpery for the children. 
his wife must have the things. What could the 
poor fellow do? He took a few articles out of one 
store, and a few out of another, without leave. 
The shop-keepers, not liking this way of trading, 


He had no money, and 


went after him, and made him pay dear for his 
goods. Soon after this, his creditors attached his 
property and sold it. After paying themselves, 
Henry found himself left with a wife and four 
children, and not fifty dollars in the world. They | 
moved some miles from two years ago, but 
before they went, Mrs. Adalina sold one of her 
feather beds, and bought herself and children some 
fine clothes. 
days since, who informed me that Henry and his 
family were helped by the town; that Henry was 
dejected and melancholy; that the haughty Ada- 
lina held her head as high as ever; and that she 





I saw one of their neighbours a few 


had sold feathers out of her last bed to buy herself | 
a new silk dress, and that too, since she had been 
helped by the town. 
** Seesaw, Margaret Daw 
Sold her bed, and lay on straw.’” 


Some squeamish, sour, self-important, ignorant, | 
old bachelors, and some little, narrow-minded, 
silly husbands, argue that women are incapable of 
high mental cultivation ; that they are but a second 
order of beings in creation; that they were made 
only to serve the men, do house-hold drudgery, 
rock the cradle, darn stockjngs, &c. (1) 

It is absolutely necessary that our women should 


be steadily and usefully employed ; but it is not ne- | 


cessary that they should be like beasts of burden, 
and know nothing but how to work. Tis not the 
well-educated women that make poor wives; it is 
those who are ignorant, poor, and proud. 

Mrs. H. is now past three score and ten; her pa- 
rents were wealthy, and gave their children every 
advantage of education, Mrs. H. was handsome, 
well-educated, and of more than common natural 


(1) ** Suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.”  N, 


| these facts are set forth as we should expect them to be, 
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| abilities ; she was married when quite young toa | 
| smart, active country lad, who was turned into the || 


world pennyless at the age of twenty-one, and left 
to provide for himself; by their united industry | 
and economy, they soon acquired a handsome pro- | 
perty. They have now a large family of children, 
who give ample credit to the superiority of their 
amiable mother; all the sons are well-informed, 
active and enterprising, and the daughters intelli- 
gent, industrious and economical. 

Mrs. H. now labours under great bodily infirm- 
ities, yet her mental faculties seem but little im- | 
paired ; she is remarkably pleasant, and has none 
of that peevishness so common to old age, nor does | 
she, like many upstarts, appear to think herself 
better than her neighbours. She is kind and 
pleasant to all,—indeed her happiness seems to de- 
pend upon her making others happy. The poor and | 
the afflicted find in her a kind friend ; she does not | 
reproach them with having brought poverty and 


distress upon themselves by imprudence, or by | 
want of proper management. Jt is enough for her | 
to know that they are poor and distressed—it is not | 
so much what she gives, as the kind manner in | 
which it is bestowed. 

She taught her children their duty with so much 
love and tenderness, that it was a pleasure to obey | 
her. She now reaps the reward of her labour— | 
the conduct of her children proves the old maxim 
good, “bring up a child in the way he should go, | 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

If it is true, that “education forms the common 
mind,” the character of a people depends more 
upon the women than upon the men; it is by the 
precepts of the mothers that the first impressions 
are made upon the minds of children, and the first 


impressions are generally indelible. 
ASTREA. 








NEW WORKS. 
MisceLLANeous Prose Works oF Str WALTER 
Wells & Lilly, Boston. 


Two, out of the six volumes which go to make up this 


Scorr—in six volumes. 


agreeable summary of all that is interesting in the lives of 
the British novelists, and of all that the author has done | 
piece-meal for the public, were briefly noticed in the Yan- | 
kee, No. 14, April 2, too briefly indeed ; for the work, | 
as a work, proves to be greatly superior to what I then be- 
lieved it could be. 

The biographies are crowded with pleasant facts ; and— 


about a supper-table, by one who knew every individual 
he described. There is such an air of familiar truth in 
what he says, a look of such unpretending honesty, and so 
absolute a knowledge of the peculiarities and characteristics 
of all that are hit off in this Sketch-book, that, really it is | 
a relief to open its leaves, and forget all other biographies 
in running them over. Take one example in proof. We 
have all read Robinson Crusoe till our heads ached with 
the stirring of enterprise in the seed. As we grew up, we | 


have heard, first of Selkirk, and then of De Foe. But, || 


even to this hour, what know we of either, notwithstand- || ®% sufficient to account for their want of belief. Now to 


ing all our curiosity, and all that we have gathered from 
books or tradition ? 
‘*An adventurous bookseller had ventured to print a 
considerable edition of a work by the Reverend Charles 
Drelincourt, minister of the Calvinist church in Paris, and 
| translated by M. D’Assigny, under the title of the * Christ- 
ian’s Defence against the Fear of Death, with several di- 
rections how to prepare ourselves to die well.’ But how- 
ever certain the prospect of death, it is not so agreeable 
(unfortunately) as to invite the eager contemplation of the 
public ; and Drelincourt’s book, being neglected, lay a 
dead stock on the hands of the publisher. In this emer- 


Read the following, and see. 














gency, he applied to De Foe to assist him, (by dint of such 
means as were then, as well as now, pretty well under 
stood in the literary world,) in rescuing the unfortunate 
book from the literary death to which general neglect 
seemed about to consign it. 


** De Foe’s genius and audacity devised a plan, which, 


for assurance and ingenuity, defied even the powers of Mr, 
Puff in the Critic ; for who but himself would have 


| thought of summoning up a ghost from the grave to bear 
| witness in favour of a halting body of divinity? There ig 
| a matter-of-fact, business-like style in the whole account 


of the transaction, which bespeaks ineffable powers of self. 
possession. ‘I'he narrative is drawn up ‘ by.a gentleman, g 
Justice of Peace at Maidstone, in Kent, a very intelligent 
person.” And, moreover, ‘ the discourse is attested bya 
very sober and understanding gentlewoman, who lives in 
Canterbury, within a few doors of the house in which Mrs. 
Bargrave lives.” The Justice believes his kinswoman to be 
of so discerning a spirit, as not to be put upon by any fal 
lacy—and the kinswoman positively assures the Justice, 
‘that the whole matter, as it is related and laid down, is 
really true, and what she herself heard, as near as may be, 
from Mrs. Bargrave’s own mouth, who, she knows, had no 
reason to invent or publish such a story, or any design to 


| forge and tell a lie, being a woman of so much honesty and 


virtue, and her whole life a course, a> it were, of piety.’ 
Scepticism itself could not resist this triple court of evi- 
dence so artfully combined, the Justice attesting for the 
discerning spirit of the sober and understanding gentlewo- 
man his kinswoman, and his kinswoman becoming bail for 
the veracity of Mrs. Bargrave. And here, gentle reader, 
admire the simplicity of those days. Had Mrs. Veal’s 
visit to her friend happened in our time, the conductors of 
the daily press would have given the word, and sevep gen- 
tlemen unto the said press belonging, would, with an obe- 
dient start, have made off for Kingston, for Canterbury, 
for Dover,—for Kamtschatka if necessary,—to pose the 
Justice, cross-examine Mrs. Bargrave, confront the sober 
and understanding kinswoman, and dig Mrs. Veal up from 
her grave, rather than not get to the bottom of the story. 
But in our time we doubt and scrutinize ; our ancestors 
wondered and believed. 


** Before the story is commenced, the understanding 
gentlewoman, (not the Justice of Peace,) who is the ree 
porter, takes some pains to repel the objections made 
against the story by some of the friends of Mrs. Veal’s 
brother, who consider the marvel as an aspersion on their 
family, and do what they can to laugh it out of counten- 
ance. Indeed, it is allowed, with admirable impartiality, 
that Mr. Veal is too much of a gentleman to suppose Mra. 
Bargrave invented the story—scandal itself could scarce 
have supposed that—although one notorious liar, who s 
chastised towards the conclusion of the story, ventures to 
throw out such an insinuation. Nor 





ble or respect 
able person, however, could be found to countenance the 
suspicion, and Mr. Veal himself opined that Mrs. Bargrave 
had been driven crazy by a cruel husband, and deamed 
the whole story of the apparition. Now all this is. suffi- 


| ciently artful. ‘l'o have vouched the fact as universally 


known, and believed by every one, nem. con., would not 
have been half so satisfactory to a sceptic as to allow fairly 
that the narrative had been impugned, and hint at the cliar- 
acter of one of those sceptics, and the motives of another, 


the fact itself. 


‘«¢ Mrs. Bargrave and Mrs. Veal had been friends in 
youth, and had protested their attachment should last as 
long as they lived ; but when Mrs. Veal’s brother obtained 
an office in the customs at Dover, some cessation of their 
intimacy ensued, ‘though without any positive quarrel.” 
Mrs. Bargrave had removed to Canterbury, and was resid- 
ing in a house of her own, when she was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a visit from Mrs. Veal, as she was sitting in deep 
contemplation of certain distresses of her own. The visit- 
er was in a riding-habit, and announced herself as prepared 
for a distant journey, (which seems to intimate that spirits 
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have a considerable distance to go before they arrive at | to make it up.” And next we have the silly attempts 
their appointed station, and that the females at least put on | made to discredit the history. Even Mr. Veal, her brother, 
« habit for the occasion.) The spirit, for such was the | was obliged to allow that the gold was found, but with a 
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seeming Mrs. Veal, continued to wave the ceremony of 
salutation, both in going and coming, which will remind 
the reader of a ghostly lover’s reply to his mistress in the 1 
fine old Scottish ballad : 

Why should I come within thy bower ? | 


difference, und pretended it was not found in a cabinet, but 
elsewhere ; and, in short, we have all the gossip of says 
I, and thinks I, and says she, and thinks she, which dis- 


| puted matters usually excite in a country town. 


** When we have thus turned the tale, the seam without, 


I am no earthly man ; 
And should I kiss thy rosy lips, 


it may be thought too ridiculous to have attracted notice. 
| But whoever will read it as told by De Foe himself, will 


Thy days would not be lang. 


They then began to talk in the homely style of middle- 
aged ladies, and Mrs. Veal proses concerning the conversa- 
tions they had formerly held, and the books they had read 
together. Her very recent experience probably led Mrs. 
Veal to talk of death, and the books written on the subject, 
and she pronounced, ex cathedrd, as a dead person was 
best entitled to do, that ‘ Drelincourt’s book on death was 
the best book on the subject ever written.’ She also men- | 
tioned Dr. Sherlock, two Dutch books which had been 
translated, and several others ; but Drelincourt, she said, 
had the clearest notions of death and the future state of 
any who had handled that subject. She then asked for the 


work [we marvel the edition and impress had not been \ 


mentioned,] and lectured on it with great eloquence and | 
affection. Dr. Kenrick’s Ascetick was also mentioned 
with approbation by this critical spectre [the Doctor’s 
work was no doubt a tenant of the shelf in some favourite 
publisher’s shop] ; and Mr. Norris’s Poem on Friendship, 
a work which, | doubt, though honoured with a ghost’s 
approbation, we may now seek for as vainly as Correlli 
tormented his memory to recover the sonata which the de- | 
vil played to him in adream. Presently after, from former | 
habits we may suppose, the guest desires a cup of tea ; | 
but, bethinking herself of her new character, escapes from | 
her own proposal by recollecting that Mr. Bargrave was in | 
the habit of breaking his wife’s china. It would have been || 
indeed strangely out of character if the spirit had lunched, or 
breakfasted on tea and toast. Such a consummation would 
have sounded as ridiculous as if the statue of the Com- 
mander in Don Juan had not only accepted of the invi- 
tation of the libertine to supper, but had also committed a 
beef-steak to his flinty jaws and stomach of adamant. A 
little more conversation ensued of a less serious nature, and 
tending to show that even the passage from life to death 
leaves the female anxiety about person and dress somewhat 
alive. The ghost asked Mrs. Bargrave whether she did 
not think her very much altered, aud Mrs. Bargrave of 
course complimented her on her good looks. Mrs. Bar- | 
grave also admired the gown which Mrs. Veal wore, and as 
a mark of her perfectly restored confidence, the spirit let 
her into the important secret, that it was a scoured silk, 
and lately made up. She informed her also of another se- 
cret, namely, that one My. Bretton had allowed ker ten 
pounds a year; and, lastly, she requested that Mrs. Par- 
grave would write to her brother, and tell him how to dis- 


| 


tribute her mourning rings, and mentioned there was a 
parse of gold in her cabinet. She expressed some wish to 
see Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter ; but when that good lady 
went to the door to seek her, she found on her return the 
guest leaving the house. She had got without the door, in | 
the street, in the face of the beast market, on a Saturday, 
which is market day, and stood ready to part. She said | 
she must be going, as she had to call upon her cousin Wat- | 
son, (this appears to be a gratis dictum on the part of the | 
ghost,) and, maintaining the character of mortality to the | 
last, she quietly turned the corner, and walked out of sight. i 

| 


** Then came the news of Mrs. Veal’s having died the 
day before at noon. Says Mrs. Bargrave, ‘I am sure she || 
was with me on Saturday almost two hours.’ And in comes | 
Captain Watson, and says Mrs. Veal was certainly dead. 
And then come all the pieces of evidence, and especially | 
the striped silk gown, Then Mrs. Watson cried out, | 
* You have seen her ind»ed, for none knew but Mrs. Veal | 
and I that that gown was scoured ;’ and she cried that the | 
gown was described exactly, for, said she, *I helped her | 





| narrative betwixt the dead and living. 


\ the floor with his feet. 


| agree that, could the thing have happened in reality, so it 
| would have been told. The sobering the whole superna- 


tural visit into the language of middle or low life, gives it 


an air of probability even in its absurdity. ‘The ghost of || 


an exciseman’s housekeeper, and a seamstress, were not to 
converse like Brutus with his Evil Genius. And the cir- 
cumstances of scoured silks, broken tea-china, and such 
like, while they are the natural topics of such persons’ 
conversation, would, one might have thought, be the last 
which an inventor would have introduced into a pretended 
In short, the whole 
is so distinctly circumstantial, that, were it not for the im- 
possibility, or extreme improbability at least, of such an 
occurrence, the evidence could not but support the story. 


**The effect was most wonderful. Drelincourt upon 


Death, attested by one who could speak from experience, || 
took an urequalled run. The copies had hung on the | 


| bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets. They 

| now traversed the town in every direction, like the same 

| balls discharged from a field-piece. In short, the object of 
Mrs. Veal’s apparition was perfectly attained.’’ Vol. iv. 

| pp. 188—193. 


| Just so with regard to Oliver Goldsmith. We know | 


| him well ; we have met him, perhaps, with Boswell, or 
| Burke, and a multitude more. We have seen him break- 
ing his shins over the tables in a fit of jealousy, at hearing 
an ape overpraised for activity ; or have stood leering side- 
ways at him, as he sat perched up in a high chair in ** The 
Club,”’ without either venturing, or being able to touch 
Still, however, we wanted a some- 


| thing we had not—the sober opinion of one great novel- 


writer by another great novel-writer, honestly and openly 


given, without fear or favour ; by a man who could neither | 
say too little from jealousy, nor too much, lest he might | 


be suspected of jealousy. This we have here. 


\the declared, acute, and solemn judgment of the greatest | 


romance-writer of the age, perhaps of the world, upon the 


| author of the best novel of the sort that ever was written 


—the Vicar of Wakefield. 

** Excepting some short Tales, Goldsmith gave to the 
department of the novelist only one work—the inimitable 
Vicar of Wakefield. We have seen that it was sup- 
pressed for nearly two years, until the publication of the 
Traveller had fixed the author’s fame. 
therefore, time for revisal, but he did not employ it. He 


| had been paid for his labour, as he observed, and could | 

have profited nothing by rendering the work ever so per- | 
| fect. This, however, was false reasoning, though not un- 
| natural in the mouth of the author who must earn daily 
| bread by daily labour. The aarrative, which in itself is as 


simple as possible, might have been cleared of certain im- 


! probabilities, or rather impossibilities, which it now exhi- |) 
bits. We cannot, for instance, conceive how Sir William || 


Thornhill should contrive to masquerade under the name of 
Burchell among his own tenantry, and upon his own estate ; 
and it is absolutely impossible to see how his nephew, the 
son, doubtless, of a younger brother, (since Sir William 
inherited both title and property,) should be nearly as 


old as the Baronet himself. It may be added, that the | 


character of Burchell, or Sir William Thornhill, is in itself 
extravagantly unnatural. A men of his benevolence would 
never have so long left his nephew in the possession of 
wealth which he employed to the worst of purposes. Far 
less would he have permitted his scheme upon Olivia in a 
great measure to succeed, and that upon Sophia also to 
approach consummation ; for, in the first instance, he does 


We have | 


Goldsmith had, | 
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not interfere at all, and in the second, his intervention is 
accidental. These, and some other little circumstances in 
the progress of the narrative, might easilygmave been re- 
moved upon revisal. 

** But whatever defects occur in the tenour of the story, 
the admirable ease and grace of the narrative, as well as the 
pleasing truth with which the principal characters are design- 
ed, make the Vicar of Wakefield one of the most deli- 
cious morsels of fictitious composition on which the human 
mind was ever employed. The principal character, that of 
the simple Pastor himself, with all the worth and excellen- 
| ey which ought to distinguish the ambassador of God to 
man, and yet with just so much of pedantry and of literary 
vanity as serves to show that he is made of mortal mould, 
| and subject to human failings, is one of the best and most 
| pleasing pictures ever designed. It is perhaps impossible 
| to place frail humanity before us in an attitude of more 
simple dignity than the Vicar, in his character of pastor, of 
parent, and of husband. His excellent helpmate, with all 
| her motherly cunning, and housewifely prudence, loving 
| and respecting her husband, but counterplotting his wisest 
schemes, at the dictates of maternal vanity, forms an ex- 
cellent counterpart. Both, with their children around them, 
their quiet labour and domestic happiness, compose a fire- 
| side picture of such a perfect kind, as perhaps is nowhere 
else equalled. It is sketched indeed from common life, 
and is a strong contrast to the exaggerated and extraordina- 
|ry characters and incidents which are the resource of 
those authors, who, like Bayes, make it their business to 
elevate and surprise ; but the very simplicity of this charm- 
ing book renders the pleasure it affords more permanent. 
We read the Vicar of Wakefield in youth and in age— 
| We return to it again and again, and bless the memory of 





an author who contrives so well to reconcile us to human 
| nature. Whether we choose the pathetic and distressing 
incidents of the fire, the scenes at the jail, or the lighter 
and humorous parts of the story, we find the best and truest 
sentiments enforced in the most beautiful language ; and 
perhaps there are few characters of purer dignity have 
been described than that of the excellent pastor, rising 
| above sorrow and oppression, and labouring for the conver- 
sion of those felons, into whose company he had been 
thrust by his villainous creditor. In too many works of 
\| this class, the critics must apologize for or censure partica- 





lar passages in the narrative, as unfit to be perused by 
| youth and innocence. But the wreath of Goldsmith is un- 
sullied ; he wrote to exalt virtue and expose vice ; and he 
| accomplished his task in a manner which raises him to the 
highest rank among British authors. We close his volume, 
| with a sigh that such an author should have written so little 
| from the stores of his own‘genius, and that he should have 
been so prematurely removed from the sphere of literature, 
which he so highly adorned.’*., Vol. iii., pp. 177, 178. 

Yet this Vicar of Wakefield, this beautiful and extraor- 
nary book, which I would rathex have written than all that 
all Goldsmith’s cotemporaries ever peblished or meditated 
—including all else that Goldsmith achieved in prose or 
| poetry ; this book, which, if it were a new thing now, 
nobody could give away the copy-right of, was laid by for 
two years, in manuscript, after being purchased and paid 
for by a benevolent and spirited bookseller-—Newberry, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

«« It was probably soon after this first acquaintance, that 
Necessity, the parent of so many works of genius, gave 
| birth to the Vicar of Wakefield. The circumstances at- 
' tending the sale of the work to the fortunate publisher, are 

too singular to be told in any other words than those of 
Johnson, as reported by his faithful chronicler, Boswell. 


| 


« «J received one morning a message from poor Gold- 
‘smith, that be was in great distress ; and as it was not in 
his power to come to me, begging that I would come to 
| him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and pro- 
| mised to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon 
} as I was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested 
| him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I 


| perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and had 
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cmon — 





got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. TJ put the 
cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began 
to talk to him of the means by which he might be estri- 
cated. He then told me that he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. 1 looked into it, and saw 
its merit ; told the landlady I should soon return, and, 
having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. J 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, 
not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having | 
used him so ill.’ | 

** Newberry, the purchaser of the Vicar of Wakefield, | 
best known to the present generation by recollection of || 


= 






























their infantine studies, was a man, of worth as well as 


wealth, and the frequent patron of distressed genius.— 


When he completed the bargain, which he probably en- 


tered into partly from compassion, partly from deference to 
Johnson's judgment, he had so little confidence in the value 
of his purchase, that the Vicar of Wakefield yemoined 
in manuscript aotil the publication of the Traveller had 
established the fame of the author.’’ Vol. iii., 167, 168. 


And again—for these are the touches that make men 





live ; and when they are copied wiih a touch, and pevpet- 





uated with a touch, how delightful it is to make a transcript 
of the outline either to the heart or the memory ; how 














much easier, and therefore, how much better, to imbibe a | 
page of essence than a volume of matter,—let us have a 
peep at Richardson. 
































3ut like that 
other printer, who, in our part of the world, has borne 


sway as no hero, no poet, no statesman ever yet hore sway 


Richardson was a printer—nothing more. 























on earth, he came to be a ruler of men’s thoughts, and 





a guider of their opinions, wherever his writings were 
heard of ; and they circulated as far as the winds blew, or 
the waves drified—almost. 











Look at the business-habits that made him what he was. 








How like Benjamin Franklin here, too. 








** Several years more were spent in the obscure drudgery 





of the printing-house ere Richardson took out his freedom, 











and set up as a master-printer. His talents for literature 
were soon discovered ; and, in addition to his proper busi- 
ness, he used to oblige the booksellers, by furnishing them | 
with prefaces, dedications, and such-like garnishing of the 
works submitted to his press. 


























He printed several of the 
popular periodical papers of the day, and at length, through 
the interest of Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, obtained the lu- | 























Ccrative employment of printing the Journals of the House 
of Commons, by which he must have reaped considerable 














advantages, although he occasionally had to complain of 
delay of payment on the part of government. 














*¢ Punctual in his engagements, and careful in the super- 
intendance of his business, fortune, and respect, its sure 
accompaniment, began to flow in upon Richardson. In 
1754, he was chosen Master of the Stationers’ Company ; | 
and in 1760, he purchased a moiety of the patent of printer 















































revenue. 





He was now 2 man in very easy circumstances ; 














and, besides his premises in Salisbury Court, he enjoyed 

















smith, aflerwards at Parsons-green.’’ Vol. iii., p. 10. 








But says our agreeable biographer—* There secms to 
have been a want of masculine firmness in Richardson's 
habits of thinking, which combined with his natural ten- 
derness of heart in inducing him to prefer the society of 
women ; and women, from the quickness of their feelings, 
as well as their natural desire to please, are alw rys the ad- 
mirere, or rather the idelotors, of genius, and generally its 


willing flatterers 





Richardson was in the daily habit of 








seeing, conversing, and corresponding with many of the 








fair wo umd the anvaried, aml, it woeld oom, the mex. 











haus: He theme, was hie own writings Henee, John anni, 


whaoee lefiy prick never eullered hin te chereh the meaner 








foille of vanity, hae paseed upon Richanteon, aller a just 











hee worth, the ervere sentence reconted by ue 


well | only romeuher 














mye the heographer, * thet 
Jobnewn etpromed o high value for hee talents and vitece 


Dat thet hit perpetual study wae ww ward off petty ineun- 




















to the King, which seems to have added considerably to his || 


the luxury of a villa, first at North-End, near Hammer- | 


veniences, and to procure petty pleasures ; that his love of 
continual superiority was such, that he took care always 
to be surrounded by women, who listened to him implicitly, 
and did not venture to contradict his opinions ; and that | 
his desire of distinction was so great, that he used to give | 
large vails to Speaker Onslow’s servants, that they might | 


treat him with respect.’ An anecdote, which seems to | 


| 
ies } 
confirm Johnson’s statement, is given by Boswell, on au- | 


thority of a lady who was present when the circumstance ance. 


took place. A gentleman, who had lately been at Paris, 
sought, while in a large company at Richardson’s villa, at 


North-End, to gratify the landlord, by informing him that 


he had seen his Clarissa lying on the king’s brother’s ta- | 
|| ble. Richardson observing that a part of the company 


were engaged in conversation «part, affected .not to hear 


what had been said, but took advantage of the first general 
pause, to address the gentleman with—* Sir, | think you 
were saying something about’—and then stopped, in 9 
flutter of expectation ; which his guest mortified, by reply- 


ing, ‘A were trifle, sir, not worth repeating.’ ’’ Vol. iii., 


pp. 14, 15. 


And here we have a good deal of something better than | 


philosophy, or criticism, or anecdote—a passage of strong 
common sense. 

«< An appetite for praise, and an over-indulgence of that 
appetite, not only teaches an author to be gratified with the 
applause of the unworthy, and to prefer it to the censure 


of the wise, but it leads to the less pardonable error of be- 


grudging others their due share of public fevour. Richard- 


son was too good, too kind a man to let literary envy seitle 


deep in his bosom, yet an overweening sense of his own | 
importance seems to have prevented his doing entire justice | 


to the claims of those who might be termed his rivals. He 
appears to have been rather too prone to believe ill of 

those authors, against whose works exceptions, in point of 
| delicacy, might justly be taken. 
| Correspondence an account of Swift’s earlier life, highly 


injurious to the character of that eminent writer, and which 


|| the industry of Dr. Barrett has since shown to be a gross 


misrepresentation. The same tone of feeling has made 
Tristram Shandy, without that tribute of applause which, 
in every view of the case, was so justly due to the genius 
of the author, and which would have come with particular 
propriety from Richardson, himself a master of the pathetic 
| style of composition. Richardson seems also to have 
| joined Aaron Hill in the cuckoo-song, that Pope had writ- 
ten himself out ;—and, finally, the dislike which he mani- 


fests towards Fielding, though it originated in a gratuitous 


too anxiously veiled under an affectation of charity and 
candour, not to lead us to suspect that the author of Tom 


Jones was at least as obnoxious to Richardson through the 
success, as from the alleged immorality, of his productions. 


Jt would have been generous in the wealibhier and happier 
| of these competitors for public fame, to have reflected, 


val had to struggle with the current and ihe storm. But as 
this disagreeable subject will be found canvassed in Vicld- 
OF all 


pictures of literary life, that which exhibits two men, of 


ing’s Life, we will not farther dwell on it here. 


transcendant, though diflerent talents, engnged in the de- 
preciation of each other, is most humbling to human nature, 
most anplensing to a candid and enlightened reader. Ex- 
cepting agoinst Fielding, Richardson seems to have nourish- 
ed no positive literary feud. But it is to he regretted, that, 
in hie Correspondence, we find few traces that he cither 
loved of admired contemporary genius." 
| 17, 18 

| Hut the eritie is in play here ; and with weapons worthy 


Of Vo- 


Vol. iii, pp. 


of a erie, tempered for ase, not for destruction. 


He has inserted in his | 


him denounce, with the utmost severity, the indecorum of | 


insult on the part of the latter, breaks out too often, and is | 


that, while his own bark lay safe in harbour, or was walled | 


on hy the favouring gale of applause, his less fortunate ri- | 


eee and 





the admirers of Pamela challenge for that work the merit 
of doing more good than twenty sermons, we’ demur to the 
motion. Its good eflects must of course have operation 
among young women in circumstances somewhat similar to 
those of the heroine ; and, in that rank, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether the example is not as well calculated to 
encourage 9 spirit of rash enterprize, as of virtuous resist- 
{f Pamela became Esquire C——’s lady, it was 
only on account of her virtuous resistance to bis criminal 
attacks ; but it may occurto a humble maiden, (and the 
case we believe is not hypothetical,) that to merit Pamela’s 
reward, she must go through Pamela’s trials; and that 
there can be no great harm in affording some encourage- 
meut to the assailant. We need not add how dangerous 
this experiment must he for both parties. 
|| ** But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that the 
direct and obvious moral to be deduced from a fictitious 
narrative, is of much less consequence to the public, than 
the mode in which the story is treated in the course of its 
details. Jf the author introduces scenes which excite evil 
passions, if he familiarizes the mind of the readers with 
impure ideas, or sophisticates their understanding with false 
views of morality, it will be an unavailing defence, that, 
in the end of his’ book, he has represented virtue as tri- 
umphant. 





In the same manner, although some objections 
|| may he made to the deductions which the author desired 
and expected should be drawn from the story of Pamela, 
|| vet the pare and modest character of the English maiden is 
| so well maintained during the work ; her sorrows and af- 


flictions are borne with so much meekness ; her little in- 


tervals of hope or comparative tranquillity break in on her 
troubles so much like the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole recollection is soothing, 
tranquillizing, and doubtless edifying.’’ Vol. iii., pp. 28, 29. 

One specimen more, and I stop. It shall be of the lan- 
guage held by the author toward Byron, before his death; 
and I select it for the singular and beautiful truth of the 
parallel between poetry and painting. 

** An author occasionally forgets that it is his business 
rather to excite than to satiate the imagination of his read- 
ers ; rather to place before him such a distinct and intelli- 
| gible sketch as his own mind can fill up, than, by attempt- 
| ing to exhaust all that can be said on the subject, to con- 
|| fuse the apprehension and weary the attention. There 
| should be, even in poetical description, that keeping and 
perspective, which is demanded in the sister art of paint- 
ing, and which alone can render the scenes presented by 
Here the painter 
has, in some degree, the advantage of the poet, for per- 
spective is the very foundation of his art. ‘The most stu- 
pid bungler that ever took brash in hand, is aware that his 
objects must diminish as they withdraw from the eye, that 
he is not entitled to render the rocks of his distance too 
distinet, and that the knowledge*that such things do actual- 
ly exist, will not justify him in painting with minuteness 
the lichens and shrubs, which grow on their surface and in 





either, distinet, clear, and intelligible. 





their crevices, when to be represented at a distance from 
which these minute objects cannot be discovered by the 
|eye. Yet suppose such a novice a follower of the Muses, 
and he will not hesitate a moment to transgress this whole- 
In fact, he will, with the confased minuteness 
| of a Chinese painter, labour to introduce into his verbal 
| 
| 


some rule. 


deseription, every thing which he knows to exist, and, by 
| confounding that which is important to his purpose with 
| thet which is subordinate, he will produce a mass of im- 
|| ages, more or less splondid, according to the vivacity of his 
| imagination, but perplexing, incongruous, and unsatisfacto- 
ry, in all respects, io the reader, who in vain endeavours 
| to reduce them in his own mind into one distinct landscape, 
ihe various parts of which shall bear a just proportion to 
t Such a poet has assembled, perhaps, excel- 


jeach other, 


wela, a work whieh has appeared in every language of | lent wateriale for composition, hut he does not present 


Verepe, and been dramatized in every court of Rurape, | 
dave my 
propriety 
© Te, perbape, lnvidiows to enter too closely upon the 


thom in intelligible arrangement to the reader; and he 


Mu Walter speaks thes, and with a great deal of | fule to produce apon the mind of others the desired effect, 


probally erase the pretare has pever been presented to 
hus own with sulbeient accuracy. 


general tendency of a work of entertainment. But when 
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*¢ This is more particularly the case with such authors 
as, lacking the erudition of Southey, the fancy of Moore, 
or the personal experience of Lord Byron, uttempt io lay 
their scene in countries or ages, with the costume and man- 
ners of which they are but imperfectly acquainted. Such 
adventurers are compelled to draw heavily on their slender 
stock of knowledge on every occasion, and to parade, as 
fally as they can, before the eye of the reader, whatsoever 
their reading has gleaned concerning their subject. With- 
out Chatterton’s genius, they fall into Chatterton’s error, 
who, not considering that in the most ancient authors 
scarcely one word in ten has become obsolete, wrote a set 
of poems iv which every second word was taken from a | 
glossary, and necessarily remitted to one, under ihe idea | 
that he was imitating the language of the ancients. ‘Thus, 
when a poet deals in materials of which he is not fully 
master, he is obliged, at the risk of outraging both taste | 
and nature, to produce as frequently, and detain before the | 
reader as long as possible, those distinctive marks by which | 
he means to impress him with the reality of his story. 
And the outrage is committed ia vain; for it is not enough 
for the representation of an castern landseape, that the 
foreground should be encumbered with turbans and sabres, 
and the fantastical architecture of the kiosk or the mosque, 
if the distance be not marked by those slight but diserimi- 
nating touches which mark the reality of the scene, ihe 
lightly indicated palmtree, which overhangs the distant 


fountain, or the shadowy and obscure delineation of the | 


long column of the caravan, retreating throagh the dis- 
tance ; or the watchman who rests on his lance, while his 
tribe slumber around him, as in the following exquisite pic- 
ture taken from one of the poems before us : 


*'The Boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himsclf a home, 
And his Soul deank their sunbeams ; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
eAnd on the shore he was a wanderer ; 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and ia the last he lay 
Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d wails that had survived the vuames 
OF those who rear’d them ; by bis sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly stecds 
Were fastened near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slamber'd around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alove was to be seca in Heaven.’ 
The Dreain, p. 40.”’ Vol. iv., pp. 264—266. 
Of the Essays on the Drama, on Romance, on 
Cuivaury, and Pauv’s Lerrers To His KinsFoux, 
a singularly spirited work, | have no time to say a word 
now. 
But as a whole, these sit volumes deserve a place in the 





library of every well educated English readee. N. 
Lirerany Remains or Henry Neexte. New- 


York. J. & J. Harper. Svo. pp. 341. 

Henry Neele was an extraordinary man, though not pro- 
perly a great man, 
what none hut a kindred spirit could pereeive, in the old 
pocts of England, the healthy and fragrant lowers that lny 
buried among the roots of her oaks, or overloaded \ ith 


He saw with a clear eye, he detected 


common earth; but he was never a man to discover the 
source, or oven to suspect the source of rivers, or mines, 
beneath decayed herbage or trodden violets, 
kin, to be sure, but not of companionship with the mighty 
of yore. 


sincere lover of English pootry should be without ; or, if 


he knew the » 


deop insight into many of the real mysteries of ancwnt 
N. 


hearts, 





De wos of 
Ant yet, this book is full of such proof, as no 


slue, would be without,——of Heury Neelo's 





PORTLAND; 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 4, 1829. 





DEBTOR AND CREDITOR, 

To judge by the late proceedings of the citizens of Bos- 
ton, with regard to the imprisonment of debtors, one would 
be ready to believe that Jiberty—true liberty—was begin- 
ning to be understood there, in the interpretation of con- 
tracts. No man in our country should he permitted to sell 
himself to servitude, cuafinement, or degradation.—He can- 
not indeed, by law, in any other way than by running in 
debt. Nor should any man be allowed to purchase ano- 
ther, however honestly he may do it. Every man of the 
country, belongs to the country, as much as to himself— 
perhaps more. And while neither law nor equity would 
enforce the specific performance of an express contract of 
servitude, even though such servitude were not to be ac- 
companied with imprisonment, reproach, idleness, and a tho- 
rough disqualification for all the domestic duties, together 
with those of citizenship, voting, services on jury, in the 





inilitia, &e. &e., yet all this may be done, such a contract 

may be implied, and not only implied but enforced, indi- 

rect/y, both at law and equity, by calling upon a poor 
| debtor, and in default of payment, sending him to jail, 
where he becomes for a while, and perhaps forever, an un- 
productive meimber of society, a bad husband, a uscless fa- 
ther, an idle, and a slave. N. 





SUMMER TRAVELLING.--WHO’S. FOR 
THE NORTH? 

Our friends of the South, who are beginning to pack up 
for a Northern tour, deserve to be informed on authori- 
ty, that now—now—they have nothing to fear from the 
|, road in this quarter. ‘The Connecticut, one of the best 
boats in the steam-service, on our frontier, is now running 
between Boston, Portland, and Bath, and frequently per- 
forms her trip in—I forget how many hours ; but with a de- 
lightfal certainty, and ease, and comfort ; so say those, who 
are not interested in her, as well as those who are. 
| ‘There is now nothing io hinder ovr good friends of the 
South from popping in to breakfast, dine, or sup, with the 
people of Quebec, or of the Northern sky, at a few hours 
notice. N. 


} 








But the other day—not more than six or eight months 
ago, Grenville Mellen was a husband and a father ; in the 


| fall enjoyment of almost every thing that such a man would 
| eave for, and with every prospect before him that a reason- 
able man would vearn alter ‘To-day he is wifeless—child- 
A little daughter, a first and only child—the flower 
| of his heart, was transplanted before his eyes, in the sum- 

mer-time of Jast year ; and instantly the seeds of death, 
| which are scattered through the whole family and kindred 


of his young aad beautiful wife, waiting only for the wind 


| less. 


and rain of the sky—or the sighs and tears of earth—to be 


developed, sprang up in her bosom, and to-day she is no 
more Whuat ave such men to do under such overwhelm- 
ing sorrow? Are they to give up in despair,—to lie down 
| forever in the dust ; or shall they wake up in renewed 
stveagih, resolved to convince the world, that thero is in- 


deed a prerogative in genius—a divine spirit in what is call- 
ed poetry: the spirit of manhood, of resignation, and of 


N, 


|| power ; 





| 
} 


The work hero alluded to (hy an jnstructee who is amply 


“al 


for him—and | kaow ho will do it faithfully, 


r books of the day. \ should review it myself, but 


N. 
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go at some length into the merits of it as a text-book, and 
also to make some remarks on other school-books ; but 
some unforeseen circumstances have rendered it impossible 
to appropriate to this duty that portion of our time which 
had previously Leen assigned for it. Dut although we have 
not time enough at present te do justice to it in the form of 
a review, we consider it a duty to give the earliest notice 
of it as a book whose pages must be studied with the deep- 
est interest by all who have been, or ouglit to be, baptised 
with the spirit of philosophy. 

This book, by a young man of high promise in the town 
of Portland, is intended to make the student in Natural 
Philosophy better acquainted with that curiously and won- 
derfully-made temple, in which the spirit of man, the image 
of God and heir of immortality, bas its mysterious residence. 
Until the publication of this volume, we had no text-book 
that could be studied to advantage in our high schools and 


academies. ‘The consequence is, that an important branch 











MARY, WIFE OF GRENVILLE MELLEN. || 


qualified to speak of it), is decidedly one of the beat 


of study has been almost entirely neglected. Young peo- 
| ple of both sexes have Jeft school in total ignorance of that 


beautiful and sublime structure, the Human Frame, the 
right contemplation of which is sure to ake them better, 
and to fasten deep conviction on the mind, that He who 


made them and endowed them with ability to investigate 
His mighty works, is a being to be loved and adored. 


We are of the belief that no divisions of human study 
should receive more attention from the student of either 
| sex, than the science of mind, and the science of anatomy 
and animal economy,—or in other words, the economy of 
the mind and the economy of the body. ‘These are two 
branches of human knowledge that cannot be separated. 
Believing this book to be admirably adapted to the object 
it was intended to answer, we cannot help recommending 
it to the carly notice of all teachers of schools, as exactly 
the volume that is wanted to fill up a blank in the list of 
he author has adopt- 





text-books in Natural Philosophy. 
ed the very fashionable, perhaps the most useful method, 


of communicating instruction—that of question and an- 
swer. But more of this hercafier. hat the book may be 
| introdneed into all high schools and families with great ad- 
vantage, may be inferred from the author’s own words in 
the advertisement : 

«<The increasing taste for the study of the Natural Sci- 
ences, has created the necessity of ao elementary work on 
| the most interesting of them all, the science of the Animal 
Economy ; in which every thing of a’ strictly professional 
nature, and whatever else would be improper for general 
readers, should be carefully excluded, and the whole ren- 
dered intelligible to the minds of the young and the un- 
‘Yo meet this necessity, has been the object of 





learned. 
the author in preparing the following sheets,”’ &c. 

It is hoped the very worthy author of Conversations on 
the Animal Economy, will pardon us for giving the sub- 
ject so slight a notice. We promise to say something 
| wore about him soon, and as far forth as our knowledge 
| will permit, to point out his faults. 








Epinsurncn Review, No. XCVI. 

I did intend to review the reviewer of Bontham’s Evi+ 
| dence, in this namber : but as the work itself, in five vol- 
| umes, which, though it was sent to me nearly a year ago, 
| throagh the agency of Mr. John Miller, of London, has 
hut just arrived at New-York ; as the Edinburgh Reviewer 
has really done ihe job—saving and excepting a few gross 
vrvors—in a liberal and very handsome siy le ; and as the 
Westmioster Review bas taken him up, | am told by an 
English correspondent, in ihe proper way, ! have concluded 


to say nothing on the subject here ; but to delay the review 
of the reviewer, till | get apon the book reviewed, which I 





Conversations ox vue Antman Economy: De- 
signed for the ineenetion of Youth, and the porasl of ge- 
ity Isaac Ray, M.D. Poland, hie 
ley & Hyde, 1829, 


neral renders, 





We have only time enough ot present to emnounes the 
book whose tthe wo lave given above. We intended to 








N. 


wapect every day wow. 





Jovnnas ov Wemawery, A vory reepectable paper, 
Jevoted to the gront abject of the American ‘Temperance 
Hoolety, hae jot hoon lewed at Andover, Mee. lt de 


| swrves, and will recoive goueral enoverngoment. N. 
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Very fine ; but the author’s handwriting is not well dis- 
guised. N. 
PIRATE SONG. 

Ovr ! out! upon the stormy wave ! 
Ye spirits, bold and free, 


Who never bowed to God or man 
The supplicating knee. 

Out ! out ! upon the stormy wave ! 

And let the cowards find a grave. 


Out ! out ! upon the stormy wave ! 
Now foaming to the blast 

Like mettled steed, when shouts of death 
And battle hurry past. 

Out ! out ! upon the stormy wave, 

And let the cowards find a grave. 


Out ! out ! upon the stormy wave, 
And, by the infernal powers, 
Yon gallant ship, with all her freight 
Of shining wealth, is ours ! 
Out ! out! upon the stormy wave, 
And let the cowards find a grave ! 
CARTHON. 





Why such misanthropy ? N. 
BEAUTY AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Wuart is Beauty but a snare 
Formed to catch deluded men ? 
Once enchained a captive there, 
Freedom never smiles again. 
Who is safe, for safety flying, 
Snares so thick around him lying ? 
Pause, fond youth, for the flowers will fade, 
And then you’ll see where the snares are laid. 


What is Friendship but a dream ?— 
Sleeper ! do you calm repose ? 
Beautiful your visions seem, 
But your slumber soon must close. 
Oh, the eyes around me weeping, 
Lost their smiles in Friendship sleeping. 
Rise, fond slumberer, dream no more, 


For longer you’ll weep when your dream is o’er. 





—— a ———— 


I do wish our good people who can write, would write, and 
not leave me to correct what the merest school-boy might 
have made better. N. 


A VISIT---ANCESTRY---A STUDENT’S 
GRAVE. 

I lately had occasion to visit a remote part of the coun- 
try, the seat of my ancestors. An uncle now possessed 
and lived upon the spot, where his progenitors had lived 
before him from the first settlement of the country. They 
had purchased it from the Indians for a few valueless trink- 
ets. The place had for me indescribable charms. A long 
line of honest, industrious, and religious ancestors had there 
resided, many of whom had borne the very name which I 
do. The members of the family had all been respectable 
citizens, honoured by the inhabitants generally, as men of 
probity and sound judgment ; and a kind of hereditary re- 
@pect was awarded them, though they were often inferior 
to their neighbours, in point of property,—a circumstance 
which does not always give distinction. My father was the 
first who had chosen another path of life, and happily had 
been successful in his pursuits. The neighbours, as soon 
as they learned I was the son of an old and beloved asso- 
ciate, crowded around me, and grasped my hand with en- 
ergy. ‘They all recognised a resemblance to him, and some 
knew me at first sight. They were continually relating 
circumstances respecting transactions of their youth, in 
which they had been equally engaged with my father. In- 
vitations I had, without number ; not cool, formal, ceremo- 
nious, but really kind and hospitable invitations. No re- 
serve was manifested on either side, and therefore I enjoy- 
ed every thing with a double relish. 1 thought I had be- 


fore tasted of enjoyment, but never such as this. I 

my natural feelings had lain dormant, frozen by the cere- 

| mony of fashionable life ; but they were now animated by 
a new spirit. 

Neither had I ever before felt a pride of ancestry. I had 

| falsely supposed that I was supported by none, of which I 

| could boast ; but from this time I felt a pride more genuine 

than he, whose ancestors had hereditarily “* bowed to the 

| nods of princes.’? I now looked back, not on ancestors 


| who had wrung immense wealth from the possessions of 


| the widow and the fatherless,—not on those who had sig- 
| nalized themselves by deeds of arms, causing affliction and 
misery to thousands,—not on those who had been tutored 
| in the schools of state intrigue and chicanery,—but on har- 
| dy and temperate yeomen, who had cultivated a produc- 

tive soil with their own hands ; who had toiled by day, 
| and rose refreshed from their night’s repose ; had trans- 
mitted to children the lessons and habits of industry and 
honesty, which they had received, a rich inheritance from 
| their fathers ; had been uniformly intelligent and upright 
| citizens. Who could reflect one moment, and not regret 

that his lot had not been cast here also! Who would not 
| choose to live in this secluded spot, rather than to hear his 


| name “* echoed by the shouts of a million,”*—an honour 





| most commonly purchased by a sacrifice of principle, and 
Who could be so regardless of virtue, 
| as not to feel that no polluted blood thrilled in his veins, 


| the loss of repose ! 


| dishonoured such ancestry ! For my part, if I had before 
| swerve from the path of rectitude, it exists no longer ; and || 

I think that hereafter, should I err from this path, one 

glance, one reflection, will recall me to truth. I had 
| thought before, that ancestry was a bauble, but now I feel 
| that it is valuable, and possesses a power that can trans- 
| form the whole heart ; and should I hereafter become a 
| guilty and abandoned man, the spirits of my fathers would 
| haunt and reproach me in every corner where I might seek 
shelter. 


and on that account only should esteem this visit a fortu- 
nate circumstance of my: life. 


Some of my earlier days were passed here, and hence | | 


the most delightful associations filled my mind, as I cross- 
ed the paths which I had trodden years before, and which 
now appeared greatly diminished in length,—or as I press- || 
ed the greeting hands of old associates, who had grown to 
manhood, and whose robust and muscular frames bore a 
striking contrast to my emaciated form and sallow counte- 
nance. Pleasure seemed to be generally depicted in their 
countenances, though a modest, but not awkward reserve, 
usually attended them, when in company of their superiors 
in age. But when we walked together and conversed 
upon the topics which had once interested us, their whole 
souls would be enlivened, and a tear of emotion would 
struggle forth, as their feelings were excited by a recollec- 
tion of by-gone days. 

But the circumstance which ever filled me with gloom, 
while I lingered around the spot, and the one which struck 
me most powerfully withal, was this : I was engaged in lite- 
rary pursuits, and had perhaps some peculiarities, which re- 
minded my friends, and particularly my aunt, of a son who 
had fallen a premature victim to his devotion to study. He 
was her only son. In early years he had been distinguish- 
ed for his intelligence, for judgment above his years, for a 
fine sensibility. As he grew, his susceptible mind grasped 
at all the knowledge he could comprehend ; his judgment 
ripened, and his mind was cultivated far more than could 
be expected from his situation. ae early promises de- 
termined his parents on giving him a liberal education. 
From that moment, he pursued his studies with still greater 
avidity, and in three years more found a grave. His re- 
mains were removed from Cambridge, where he died uni- 
versally lamented. A stone with a suitable inscription, ex- 
pressive of his character and fate, was erected by his class- 
mates. Wherever he had attended preparatory schools, 











and while in college, he was acknowledged by all a superi- 














| 


| to her feelings. No pathos of description could convey an 


| and feel too that he was the guiltiest wretch on earth, if he l idea of her agony. Ye, and ye only, who have seen the 
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found || or youth. He was not less beloved for the feelings. of the 


heart, than admired for superiority of mind. From all the 
information I could gain before and. after, from numerous 
sources, I should judge he possessed a combjnation of quali- 
ties such as few possess among the most refined circles of 
society. His manly form did not escape observation, while 
equally free from vanity or awkwardness. There was a 
certain frankness and urbanity mingled with a proper self- 
respect, which captivated every one ; all acknowledged his 
abilities, though to attract observation was the last object 
of his attention. I have made these remarks that the grief 
of his mother might not appear excessive. Often have I 
listened for hours together, as the old lady poured forth a 
strain of touching and impressive eulogy. He had no pe- 
culiarity of mind or appearance, of which I did not receive 
a vivid picture, painted under the eye of maternal affection. 
Though sometimes even distressing, her conversation had a 
powerful charm, and yielded a peculiar and delicate plea- 
sure. Neither were these outpourings of affection the ef- 
fect of a mother’s partiality. She had on him fixed high 
hopes, but they had been disappointed ; he had raised 
great expectations, but an untimely stroke had destroyed 


them. One evening she begged that I would accompany 


her to the grave-yard which held his remains. No request 
could have been more agreeable. When we arrived at the 
grave, I left her to lean over the head-stone, and give vent 


| last mortal remains of the most valued friend you had on 
| any proneness to evil gratifications,or any disposition to | earth, carried to the cold grave, can alone conceive her 





! 


| advise you, might have some idea of her wo. 


| 





| 








“feelings and affliction. Ye who, in some foreign land have 
closed the eyes of your only friend, who has left you for- 
saken and forlorn, without a hand to assist, or a brother.to 
For myself, 
I was overcome by the contending feelings which rushed 
upon me, and sat down at some distance, absorbed in re- 
flection. I had never lost a dear friend, and therefore had 
no conception of the grief for such a loss, till I beheld this 


I shall hereafter be doubly thankful to Heaven || woman give vent to her sobs and tears in the bitterness of 
for placing before me an additional incentive to do well ; || Sorrow. 


I had seen the splendid pageant, and attendant 
| crowd ; but for mourning, it was mockery compared with 
| hers. I could not but think that the son, to whom rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, bore a voluntary testimony of 
worth, would have been an instrument of great good to the 
community. And then the manner of his death was pecu- 
| liarly sorrowful. At the very moment when the laurel was 
| descending on his head, while his own hopes beat highest, 


| to be carried away from his relations, who doated upon 


him, and his associates who admired him,—this was a 
stroke too severe and too afflictive not to move the most 
obdurate and indifferent. A man undistinguished from the 
crowd, perishes, and perhaps the event shortens the sum of 
human misery. An aged and decrepit man may be swept 
off, but his usefulness is at an end, and it matters not whe- 
ther he frets a few more short months on the stage of being, 
But for one who was just entering his career, to be thus 
carried off, is appalling. I have ofen resorted to the mound 
which covered my relative, and thought that I should pre- 
fer that silent tomb to the mausoleums of the great. I have 
frequently doubted whether his death was not fortunate, 
escaping, as he did, the jargon and sorrow of this conten- 
tious world. Yes, and almost have I wished, impiously 
indeed wished, that I reposed there, ‘‘ unhonoured and un- 
sung.” , H. N. 8. 
ee 
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